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AMERICAN foresight created the free public 
school system; American foresight will be tested 
by the use made of publie education during the 
war crisis. From thousands of voices and pens 
comes the demand that we shall not lose the next 
peace as we did the last. In this chorus the edu- 
eators of the nation are joining in complete 
unison. Will they unite in enlisting the schools 
on a basis of greatest permanent contribution? 

Foresight is tested by the ability to keep one’s 
eye on the final goal. In the present world con- 
flict the ultimate goal is a world order which 
will make life rich and satisfying for the human 
race. For that outcome democracy and peace 
are indispensable. Peace has been destroyed, 
democracy challenged. We are in the midst of 
a titanie struggle. The immediate objective is 
to break the power of the tyrants who hold 
peace in contempt and assail democracy. But 
the ultimate goal is to establish and improve 
democracy and secure enduring peace. Never 
can that goal be forgotten or subordinated with- 
out tragie consequences. 

Evidence of such foresight may be seen in 
what is already appearing as a spontaneous 
movement to place almost a revolutionary em- 
phasis on drama as a means of cultivating loyal- 
ties to the basic traits of democracy. We have 
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long agreed that the dynamic element in a demo- 
cratie social order must be found in devotions, 
in loyalties, in motives, not in cold knowledge 
about history and social relations. Yet, incon- 
sistently, we have given chief emphasis in the 
schools to the mastery of knowledge about his- 
tory and government. Now a chorus of voices 
is rising calling for a balance between the two 
functions—imparting of information and culti- 
vating of devotions. 

The most feasible form open to the school 
is the play. Every school has its staff of speech 
and drama teachers; every school has an audi- 
torium. Teachers of English and of social stud- 
ies have long been integrating their work. They 
have also long felt that speech and drama were 
receiving too little attention in the light of their 
contribution to the development of personality 
and efficiency in civie leadership. Now the de- 
mand comes that drama shall be used, not pri- 
marily for entertainment, but for the ecultiva- 
tion of those attitudes which constitute the 
democratic way. 

Dramatization is an ideal means of education. 
It awakens imagination; it makes lasting im- 
pressions; it compels one to take sides. The 
drama is to the story as the stereographie view 
is to the two-dimensional picture. The play 
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in 
relief; each speaks with his own unique voice; 


separates the characters; it sets each one 
Life 
is portrayed in truer perspective in the play 


each expresses his own peculiar emotion. 
than in any other artificial form. The possi- 
bilities of educating attitudes are nowhere com- 
parable, save only in actual life; and sometimes 
realism can be given in the drama to experi- 
ences from which the child must be protected in 
life. 

This is the agency by which the schools may 
of to 
As a supplement to the equipment 


revolutionize their training devotions 
democracy. 
of the school for training loyal citizens it is 
comparable to the air force in military combat. 
Something new has been added; and it is a 
powerful force. The textbook gives informa- 
tion; the drama, conviction. Good instruction 
renders the pupil well informed; good drama 
makes him well motivated. Study can give him 
knowledge about democracy; drama can give 
him devotion to democracy. Every sort of ex- 
perience he will have to face as a citizen ean 
be brought to life in advance. The perplexity, 
the struggle, the victory, the reward, can be 
shared vicariously. The strengthened character, 
the heightened admiration by citizens, the subse- 
quent freedom from even a thought of coward- 
ice in similar situations—all are likewise vieari- 
ously absorbed by actors and audience during 
On 
oceasion the cruelty and futility of intolerance 
the 


lesson will be made to live, situations and char- 


the impressionable age of childhood. one 


will be dramatized; several times same 
acters changing, but the value of tolerance and 
magnanimity becoming, with each performance, 
more deeply a part of the nature of the sensi- 
On another day the 


superiority of human rights to property rights 


tive listeners and players. 


will be stamped into the consciences of the 
group; and again, from time to time, deeper 
and deeper, by varying episodes glorifying the 
same values. And so, through the months, con- 
victions and ideals in all the major areas of 
social relations will be impressed and _ re-en- 
forced. 

The desired results can be further assured by 
encouraging pupils to write many plays them- 
selves. Writing plays has many educational 
For ex- 
ample, the preparation of a play illustrating 


values beyond those implicit in acting. 
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some aspect of democracy requires first an in- 
tensive study of democracy’s intrinsie qualities. 
In searching for these inner secrets the pupil’s 
inclination will be on the side of the thing he 
is to interpret. If he sets out to write a play 
championing, say, human rights above property 
rights, everything favors a cumulative increase 
of his devotion to human rights. Whatever he 
finds in support of the ideal he is dramatizing 
So it will 
be with each of a half hundred qualities that 
contribute to the demoeratie social order. 


will be seed planted in good ground. 


Writing plays in support of democracy is the 
surest way to dissolve prejudices against the 
Gradually the study of 
available materials builds up enthusiasm for the 
to 
he 


traits to be dramatized. 


cause which one has committed himself. 


Then Parents are 


called in to share the child’s enthusiasm or to 


becomes a missionary. 
benefit by his discoveries. Most parents are 
more interested in their children’s attainments 
Even if the 
idea interpreted in the play gives the impres- 


and honors than in their erudition. 


sion of being a bit radical, the sense of pos- 
session spreads to the older generation. If any- 
one criticizes the ideal presented, that casts the 
die; the parent jumps to the child’s defense. 
Then the skin is broken; the germ of the idea 
has got into the system; it will spread! 

The schools can help win! By undertaking 
wholeheartedly, from coast to coast, a program 
of dramatizing democracy, the schools ean ac- 
complish results of which they have scarcely 
Picture ten and 
youth (a practicable figure, only one third of 


dreamed! million children 
the total number) acting play after play in 
which they live out the characters of noble 
citizens and find the nobleness in others rising 
in majesty to meet their own, studying the vir- 
tues of democracy, and enthusiastically trying 
to write plays that will “sell” these virtues to 
their Ten million children thus 
growing in devotion to democracy will in them- 
selves be no mean force in giving stability to 
a just social order, and a thrilling promise for 
the future! Picture these bringing their twenty 
million parents and many patrons to see play 
after play in which they participate, thus put- 
ting their elders in the most favorable possible 
mood; picture these millions seeing play after 


audiences. 
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play glorifying the practices that make human 
life satisfying and meaningful, and you behold 
a power not only for stabilizing democracy but 
for actually protecting it! 

More than a hundred sets of peace plans have 
been devised and offered to the public; but no 
program has been even proposed for fortifying 
ideals and loyalties against the inevitable at- 
tacks on their most important features. There 
is only one hope of rendering such propaganda 


that is to build up in advance a 


harmless: 








ETHICS AND RELIGION: 
HOW RELATED? 


THE Reverend Dayton T. Yoder in an article, 
“What Shall We Tell Our Children About 
God?” ScHoot AND Socigery, August 16, 1941, 
especially insists on the importance of divorcing 
religion from ethics as we train our young in 
morality. “Unless morality is based on a more 
sound basis than love or fear of this personality 
(i.e, an all-powerful Father, displeased with 
erring children and inclined to punitive mea- 
sures], when the child grows to disillusioned 
manhood and renounees his belief in this anthro- 
morphic God, he may throw overboard all his 
moral sanctions based on that belief.” And Mr. 
Yoder reminds his readers of how Ernest, in 
“The Way of all Flesh,” 
as he throws off the childish conception of God 
taught him by his orthodox parent. 

Comes now an expression of Ernest’s attitude 
from the pen of one of our freshmen, a Dutch 
boy who had just read Aristophanes’s The 
Clouds: 


runs morally amuck, 


The Sophists had the honesty to proclaim what 
they thought: that there were no gods. Instead 
they gave something else to believe in, even if it 
was only the clouds or the whirlwind. The teachers 
of a higher mode of life today generally don’t dare 
to say: There is no God. To them sly hints, eva- 
sive, deceitful statements, and a cosmic grin are 
sufficient. Their method actually is one of tearing 
down. After they have succeeded in reasoning 
away all existing certainties, they don’t feel obliged 
at all to substitute anything else. They don’t give 
us even a whirlwind to believe in, but only leave 
a black and sorry gap in our minds. If those who 
teach us take our moral values away from us, I 
think it is only just to demand that they give us a 
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strength of tolerance and love of justice that 
propaganda cannot overcome. Here is a plan 
involving, to be sure, a stupendous amount of 
work and the shattering of school traditions. 
But in these days we are growing aceustomed to 
titanie labors and the smashing of traditions. 
If earried out throughout the nation on the 
colossal seale proposed the plan is feasible and 
the that 
American foresight and American devotion can 


effective. It is sort of a program 


sarry through to success. 


By 
CORNELIA LeBOUTILLIER 


UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE 





valid substitute. Science has not the right to poi- 
son our minds with Machiavellian knowledge and at 
the same time take away our antidote, which is be- 
lief in moral virtue. This is a clear case of murder, 
a erime to society and the future of the human 
race. If this should not be changed in the very 
near future, there is a good chance for the oceur- 
rence of a second Strepsiades who shouts: ‘‘I tra- 
verse the air and contemplate the sun,’’ while he 


puts fire to the house of his teachers. 


Here is a very able boy who asks nothing more 
than that he and his fellows be not left in a 
morass of agnosticism. You will see how the 
faith of his childhood is stated as the only un- 
dergirding for his concept of moral virtue, so 
that, when the one is shaken, the other totters. 
Either he is right and his protest sound, or he 
should have been afforded a better understand- 
ing of the relation—if there be one—between 
ethies and religion. 

There is, it seems to me, an asymmetrical re- 
lation between ethies and religion. Ethics need 
not have either its roots or its fruits in religion. 
A sound religion is not a prerequisite to a 
It is most important that this be 
But if re- 
ligion have not its roots and its fruits in ethies, 
in the good life, in the life of criticized morality, 
it is a stench in the nostrils of the Lord and of 


sound ethic. 
clarified for our young students. 


everyone else. 

Looked at thus, religion must in so far make 
obeisance before morality, but morality need 
not make obeisance before religion. This is not 
to say that ethies is greater than religion. A 
springboard is not greater than the lake it gives 
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on. Simply this: a sound ethie is a prerequisite 
to a sound religion. 

And for the corollary to this ethico-religious 
proposition: it wants no promise of immortality, 
nor any eschatological assurance of a prolonga- 
tion of moral struggle with a guarantee of its 
triumphant conclusion, to spur man on to effec- 
tive moral endeavor. Alexander surely has the 
better of Kant here when he says: 

The mere desire that we feel to be present our- 
selves and continue our work begun here, admirable 
as it is, because the passion to do things ourselves 
is at the root of all our endeavors, cannot overrule 
the facts. That wish of continued existence may be 
replaced, and perhaps with greater humanity, by 
resigning our work to others, as we are accustomed 
to do here, when the occasion demands, 

It is fallacious to make morality depend on 
our believing that we shall survive death, just 
as it is fallacious to make it depend on our 
believing in God. This is affirm 
immortality nor deny it, but to orient our 
Ethies 

But 
immortality to a certain degree makes obei- 
is not that death as 


neither to 


minds rightly toward it as a concept. 
makes no obeisance before immortality. 


sance before ethics. It 
the end of the individual 
and effort and ideals and sacrifice and suffer- 
ing for a cause look foolish. It is rather that 
tenderness and effort and ideals and sacrifice 


makes tenderness 


and suffering for a cause, all that goes to make 
up what we eall brotherhood in faet, make 
death as the end of the individual look foolish. 
It is not that unselfishness and aspiration could 
not earry on under the threat of extinction. 
Simply, there is here something so much greater 
than body that we cannot be logically satisfied 
to see its origins and its destiny in body. Man 
is the only animal who knows that he must die, 
says Bergson, and finds in this the springs of 
far-reaching consequences. It is equally true 
that man is the only animal who has any faintest 
notion that he may live. This, too, it may be, 
has not been without results. Eternal life could 
never be achieved by a creature who did not 
have deep within him the hope that, though he 
was as grass, he might be very much more than 
grass. To this degree, at least, immortality 
makes obeisance before morality. 

There is a further point which might be clari- 
fied for students. Discrimination is of the 
essence in rigorous thinking. Yet it is hard to 
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see why, even if it could, our religious response 
should be ever consistent, ever criticized. Re- 
ligious belief, yes. But response is beyond 
belief. Burning, as the best of them do, with 
furious sincerity in all matters of intellectua! 
yea and nay, students find it hard to believe 
that there is no moral turpitude in easual, re- 
freshing conformity. There is really nothing 
wicked in the uncriticized religious response. 
Such response may be occasional, or it may be 
frequent. I have known students who very 
much wanted to go to church but who felt that, 
because they were in a muddle about their creed, 
intellectual casuistry would attach to their at- 
tending church service. 

I hold a very different view. 
pageantry waxes and wanes; our desire to cele- 
brate the patterns of life, as one does in religious 
service, is by no means uniform; the rise and 
fall of piety in any breast may fluctuate; one’s 
response to the promptings of religion varies 
with questionings and pressures of many kinds. 

I have seen the late William Frederick Wood- 
bridge, of Columbia University, the declared 
naturalist and Spinozist, on his knees in church 
on Good Friday like any naive Christian. I 
respected him for this. Not for his faith did I 
respect him. Who knows what his beliefs were? 
I think I respected him most for not taking 
himself too seriously ! 

Indeed, to my mind, the meaning of God 
needs not so much to be defined as to be ex- 
panded; and our response to God, as individuals 
or as groups, needs less to be serutinized than to 
be taken for granted. There seems to me no 
reason at all why so consistent a naturalist as 
Woodbridge, replete for the moment with look- 
ing at God “under the aspect of eternity,” 
should not strengthen himself by looking at God 
for a change under the aspect of humanity. 


Our interest in 


Life like a dome of many-colored glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity, 


Shelley said. But it does not need a Shelley 
to tell us that life like a crown of thorns does 
more than that—does things to hurt us which 
need more of charity and succor than the white 
radiance of eternity can give. The white radi- 
ance of eternity is very hard to know. To me 
it seems indeed unknowable. 

This brings me to one more point I think we 
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might illuminate for students if it have a bear- 
ing, as it probably uas, on their religious ques- 
tioning. Unless God has some part in the 
natural world, unless He is in nature and 
understandable in nature, man cannot know 
Him. The world of nature, that integration of 
knowledge and experience, is a growing field; 
we know and experience more and more. It is 
also a dwindling field; we know and experience 
less and less. As we look ahead, nature comes 
rushing to meet us; as we look back, nature is 
waving us good-bye. Prophets and scientists 
and life itself deliver the future; dissolution lays 
away the past in spite of all that scholars and 
museums can do to preserve it. If it seem ego- 
centrie or anthropomorphic to say that nature 
thus on the move in any way conditions God, let 
us remember that this statement does not delimit 
God any more than it delimits thought. If God 
exists, that is, and if we think about Him at all, 
it is a proof of relatedness, of interdependence. 

One may recall here Dewey’s discussion in 
“A Common Faith” of that Sphinx-question 
Haeckel so much wanted to ask and have an- 
swered: “Is the Universe friendly to man?” I 
should be inclined to go beyond Dewey and 
assert that the Universe is friendly to man 
because man has made friends with it. It is 
thus that this bifurcated organism, capable of 
rationality, has come to be man. Man: played 
upon by sensation; swayed by words; swinging 
like a ship’s lantern under stress of emotion; 
straightening out all his ideas so that they may 
go into a huddle again; smiling, snarling; cruel 
and gentle by turns; always wanting to laugh; 
insisting on love, needing it, yet rarely winning 


BEBvents... 
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it; searching, making, looking ahead; looking 
higher. 

By making friends with his Universe, man 
has come to be “the darling of the Gods.” 

True, they have had their little misunderstand- 
ings, the Universe and man. 
has inevitably got the worst of it, and decided 
in future to be a better boy. 
this friendliness of the Universe is the generos- 
ity the Universe has shown in yielding up to 
man her seerets—the power of electricity; the 


At these times man 


An instance of 


cunning of the physical law; the prolifie uses 
to which her chemicals can be put. Recently a 
graver-than-usual falling out has occurred be- 
tween man and his friend the Universe, the Uni- 
verse in her quiet way charging that man has 
misappropriated and misapplied the secrets she 
had yielded up to him. And man is paying the 
price for this now in blood and sweat and tears. 
Blood and sweat and tears. Or these may be the 
price of man’s standing where he stands today, 
even though he seems at this time not to be 
standing at all, but to be wallowing in a bitter 
bath of his own drawing. 

The Universe, I think we shall agree, is capa- 
ble of friendliness. It is this potential friend- 
liness of the Universe, I repeat, which summons 
man to ethical choices, to the quest for the Good 
Life. 

We are impelled to question and sift and 
choose and seek the highest in terms of human 
good, not because of any religious faith, but 
rather because, being what we are, we are im- 
pelled. This may entitle us to religious faith. 
If it does not, nothing else can. 





A REQUEST FROM THE U. S. OFFICE 
OF EDUCATION 

SINCE school libraries are a “vital resource in 
the war effort” and since frequent requests for 
“information on libraries from the regular gov- 
ernment and war agencies” give evidence to this 
fact, the U. S. Office of Education is collecting 
data needed for formulating library programs. 
The office has asked ScHooL anp Society to 
give publicity to the following statement: 





Superintendents, who have not already done so, 
can help this timely project greatly by filling in the 
information ealled for on 8-070 (1942), 
School Library Statistics, 1941-42, and forwarding 
the blank promptly to the Office of Education, as 
data for the study will be summarized early in the 


Form 


school year. 


The form referred to has already been sent 


to schools participating in the project. 
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THE OBJECTIVES OF THE NEW COM- 

MITTEE ON AMERICAN HISTORY 

A MIMEOGRAPHED statement, issued as a news 
release (July 25) by the Committee on Amer- 
ican History in the Schools and Colleges, formu- 
lates in the following statements the “major 
purposes” of the committee’s investigation, as 
conceived of by the director of the study. 

1. To describe the present programs of American 
history in the schools and colleges. 

2. To identify and deseribe the history which is 
learned outside the classroom. 

Ss. 20 


teaching of 


between the 
better 


describe the relationship 


history and the making of 
citizens. 

4. To deseribe the nature and funetions of his- 
tory, particularly American history. 

5. To emphasize the understanding of significant 
trends, ideas, interpretations, and generalizations 
in history as well as the acquisition of basie facts. 

6. To place American history within the proper 
perspective with regard to other histories, to the 
social studies, and to other subjects in the eur- 
riculum. 

7. To appraise the popular knowledge of Amer- 
ican history. 

8. To recommend suitable contents for American 
history courses. 

9. To differentiate American history on the vari- 


ous grade levels. 


10. To deseribe standards of achievement in 
American history. 
ll. To stimulate the prompt incorporation of 


research findings into school programs and _ text- 
books. 

12. To suggest ways of improving the quality of 
textbooks, courses of study, and other teaching 
materials. 

13. To discourage legislation which specifies the 
content of the curriculum. 

14. To promote higher standards for history and 
social-studies teachers. 

15. To stimulate leadership, research, and experi- 
mentation in history and history teaching. 

16. To promote co-operation between historians 
and college, secondary, and elementary teachers. 

The release quotes the director of the study as 
saying, “Enough American history is_ being 
taught.” 
comment upon the quality of instruction, stating 


It adds: “He refused, however, to 


that the answer to that problem was one of the 
worries confronting the Committee.” 
[Epiror1aL Nore. The editor may have occasion 


in a later number to explain both his delay in 
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basing an ‘‘ Event’’ on this release and an apparent 
discrepancy between possible implications of items 
8 and 9 quoted above and a statement in the Event 
(July 31) that apologized for errors in an earlier 
‘*Event’’ (July 3). 


from 


Since these errors stemmed 
reliance on a newspaper report that the 
present writer was perfectly justified in accepting 
as authentie (considering its source), he was under 
no compelling need to apologize for them. He 
decided, however, that, to bring the matter to a 
speedy conclusion, he could afford to be generous 
and take the entire blame. Then in writing what 


he thought was a rather handsome apology it 
seems that he continued the tragedy of errors by 
misinterpreting a statement in a letter (July 14) 
from the director of the study pointing out the 
errors in the original ‘‘Event’’ (July 3). A see- 
letter from the (August 9) ealled 
attention to this misinterpretation in rather em- 


phatic terms. 


ond director 


As an apologist, the present writer certainly lacks 
skill—perhaps because he has had hitherto so few 
occasions for practice—and in any ease an apology 
for an apology that was itself supererogatory would 
be an adventure in apologetics for which, he con- 
fesses, he has at the present writing no stomach. 
He seems to be ‘‘estopped’’ or ‘‘stymied’’ or what- 
His situation 
is perhaps best exemplified by the oft-quoted reply 
of the somewhat illiterate convict, about to be 
hanged, when asked if he had a final word to say 
before the drop should fall: ‘‘I jes’ wantter tell 
you-all that this here experience is agoin’ ter be a 
Under the right (or better, the 
wrong) conditions, it seems, humility as well as 
pride may go before a fall! 

The present writer will close this ‘‘ Event’’ with 


ever the appropriate term may be. 


lesson ter me.’? 


an expression of his sincere best wishes for the 
success of an investigation that he has already 
characterized (in his ‘‘Event’’ of July 3) as both 
‘‘difficult and most important’’ and, as planned, 
‘“by far the most extensive and thoroughgoing 
attempt’’ of its kind.—W. C. B.] 


EDUCATIONALLY SIGNIFICANT 
CHANGES IN GEORGIA’S 
STATE CONSTITUTION 


THE Atlanta Journal, August 4, in comment- 
ing editorially on the adoption of 28 amend- 
ments to the state constitution of Georgia, em- 
phasized particularly two that have an especial 
significance to education: 


. In correcting the situation in respect of 


public education . . . a heartening step forward 
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has been taken against the perils of any future 
politieal interference. 

In the case of the highly controversial proposal 
to give the ballot to the 18-year-olds, it can best be 
said that the experiment, in which Georgia is lead- 
ing the nation, will be observed with great interest. 
It has seemed to us to be a move well worth the 
making; we ean envision no harm coming from it 
. . have an important effect in 
bringing the enthusiasm and vitality of youth into 


and, it». ... may « 


action in our state and local campaigns. 


The proposal to reduce the initial voting age 
to 18 years was discussed briefly in ScHooL AND 
Society, August 21. It is obvious that, wherever 
and whenever this is done, public education must 
assume added responsibility in its program of 
“education for citizenship.” 


PRESIDENT ELLIOTT ON UNDER- 
STANDING AND APPRECIATING 
HUMAN FREEDOM 

In addressing the August, 1943, graduating 
class of Purdue University, Edward C. Elliott, 
listed outstanding historic 
documents that, in his judgment, constitute 


president, twelve 
collectively something in the nature of a com- 
posite charter of human freedom and the rights 


of man. He said to the graduates, in part: 


. . . As educated men and women you need to 
know the meaning of human freedom and to ap- 
preciate the price, in the forms of sacrifice and 
heroism, that mankind has paid, and is now pay- 
ing on a hundred battle fronts, to gain and to hold 
that freedom. 

As these thoughts are being put to paper there 
lies before me a collection of twelve great historic 
documents. Here are the key records of the search 
for the rights of men. The collection includes the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Magna Charta (1215), 
the Mayflower Compact (1620), the Declaration of 
Rights (England, 1689), the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence (1776), the Northwest Ordinance (1787), 
the Constitution of the United States (1789), the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man (France, 1789), 
the American Bill of Rights (1789), the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation (1863), President Wilson’s Four- 
teen Points (1918), and the Atlantie Charter 
(1941). 

Rereading of these documents leads me to em- 
phasize to you that there is no complete American 
education that does not include an understanding 
of the power of these documents in the progress of 
mankind toward the goal of freedom... . 
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PRINCETON PLANS FOR THE POST- 
WAR EDUCATION OF MEN NOW 
IN SERVICE 

Tue faculty of Princeton University has gone 
on record disapproving the granting of aca- 
eredit to 
armed forces “merely on the basis of military 


demie demobilized members of the 
service without regard to specifically eduea- 
cational achievement.” This announcement was 
made in a press release, August 7, which con- 


tinued as follows: 


Out of a growing welter of programs for the 
academie placement of returned soldiers, the fac- 
ulty voted to support the United States Armed 
Forees Institute as the national rating bureau. 

The institute, in co-operation with 79 colleges 
and universities, is administering extension courses 
for men in the armed forees. It has also prepared 
examinations to measure scholastic capacity and 
achievement. The postwar placement plan, which 
proposes that the institute be the national sereen- 
ing center, provides that the institute shall be a 
fact-finding, advisory body and that each college 
shall be free to make its own decisions as to ad- 
mission and placement. 

In its postwar resolution, the Princeton faculty 
directed that former Princeton students in the ser- 
vice be advised to enroll in the institute, and in 
structed the university committees on admission and 
examinations and standing ‘‘to give full considera- 
tion to the records to be furnished by the institute 
in deciding questions of admission to Prineeton and 
in determining the scholastic status of Princeton 
students returning to the university after comple- 
tion of their military service.’’ 


Commenting upon the action of the faculty, 
Harold W. Dodds, president of the university, 
said that the implementation of President Roose- 
velt’s promise to members of the armed forces 
of an opportunity for further edueation at gov- 
ernment expense called for a comprehensive pro- 


gram well planned in advance. He added: 


It will cost a great deal of money, and the strug- 
gle over which government agency will administer 
Federal aid for the education of the returned soldier 
has already begun. 

The program which the United States Armed 
Forces Institute is prepared to administer will be- 
come effective only if the colleges and universities 
take individual and collective action to make it 
effective. It seems to us to be the best program 
that can be designed to aid Princeton in the suc- 
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cessful admission and readmission of students in 


conformity with our traditional standards. 


THE JOHN L. ELLIOTT INSTITUTE OF 
HUMAN RELATIONS 

Tue John L. Elliott Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, a division of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture in the City of New York, announced, Au- 
gust 6, its third session which will open during 
the week of October 5-15. The institute, which 
was established last year (see SCHOOL AND So- 
cieTY, November 28, 1942) for the purpose of 
“broadening the oportunity for discussion of 
pertinent contemporary problems by mature 
people,” will offer a series of lectures at 8: 30 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
evenings from October 5 through December 8. 

The Tuesday series, entitled ‘‘Nobel Prize 
will be given by Henry 


” 


Winners in Literature, 
Neumann, a member of the Board of Leaders 
The Wednesday series, “Con- 
gress and Contemporary Issues,” will be under 
the chairmanship of Algernon D. Black and will 
be addressed by outstanding leaders in the field 
and affairs. Jerome 
member of the Board of 


of the society. 


of government world 
Nathanson, 
Leaders, will give the Thursday series, “Religion 
in Publie Affairs,” and J. Raymond Walsh, di- 
rector of research and education, CIO, will dis- 


7? 
’ 


euss “The Prospects of American Democracy 


also a 


during the Friday series. 

The fees for the courses are as follows: single 
lectures (any 6-week 
course, $3.00; one 8-week course, $4.00; two 
courses (6 and 8 weeks), $6.00; two 8-weeks 


eourse), 75 eents; one 


courses, $7.00. For further information, ad- 
dress James H. Hart, director, John L. Elliott 
Institute of Human Relations, the Society for 
Ethical Culture, 2 West 64th Street, New York 
City. 


WHAT TEACHINGS OF THE FOUND- 
ING FATHERS ARE STILL VITAL? 
Because of the present keen interest on the 

part of both the educational profession and the 
general publie in the teaching of American his- 
tory the judgment of competent historians as 
to the bearing of past events on contemporary 
problems has just now an unusual significance. 
Many persons attach a high importance, for ex- 
ample, to the views of the Founding Fathers. 
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Indeed, to put the above heading in the form 
of a question is likely to arouse the ire of cer- 
tain patriots of the fundamentalist type, and 
policies and programs that deviate in any way 
from the teachings of the Founding Fathers in- 
cur the risk of condemnation by such patriots 
as dangerously heretical if not actually sedi- 
tious. On the other hand, a more enlightened 
patriotism would doubtless recognize that the 
profound social and economie changes and the 
changed character of international relationships 
brought about since the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, and especially during the past 50 
years, not only justify but demand in the best 
interests of the “American way of life” a most 
careful examination of what the Founding 
Fathers thought and taught, and an attempt to 
separate those of their teachings that are clearly 
outmoded from those that are still worthy of re- 
gard as dependable as well as inspiring guides. 
Such an examination and evaluation is clearly 
the function of the trained historian, and his 
conclusions should be seriously considered by 
the body politic even if they are not accepted 
and acted upon. 

What has just been said is suggested by an 
illuminating paper in the July number of the 
American Historical quarterly, 
The American Historical Review. The article 
is entitled “What Is Still Living in the Polit- 
ical Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson?” It was 
prepared by the author, Carl Becker, professor 
of history, Cornell University, as an address at 
the celebration last spring in Philadelphia of 
the 200th anniversary of Jefferson’s birth. 

Perhaps Dr. Becker’s most important conelu- 
sion is that the doctrine of laissez faire, “how- 
ever well adapted it may have been to the world 
in which Jefferson lived, is not well adapted to 
the world in which we live”; that “the inalien- 
able right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness ean be secured, not by letting things 
go and trusting to God and Nature to see that 
they go right, but in deciding beforehand where 
they ought to go and doing what is possible and 
right to make them go there’; and that this “will 
assuredly not be brought to pass by any gov- 
ernment that proceeds on the assumption that 
the best government is one that governs least.” 
Dr. Becker says: 


Association’s 
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In this respeet—in respect to the proper function 
of government—the political philosophy of Jeffer- 
son is now outmoded. But this is after all only the 
more superficial aspect of Jefferson’s philosophy, 
and if we turn to its more fundamental aspects—to 
the form of government as distinct from its fune- 
tion, and to the essential rights to be secured as 
distinet from the particular institutional forms for 
securing them—we find that Jefferson’s political 
philosophy is as valid for our time as it was for 
hiss . . 

Democracy is for us, as it was for him, primarily 
a set of values, a way of regarding man and the 
life of man... . We now realize, as he did, but 
rather better than he did, that the institutional 
forms are bound to change. ... But we may be- 
lieve, as Jefferson did, that the values themselves 
are enduring. 


Dr. Becker closes his paper with a suggested 
“declaration of the modern democratic faith,” 
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to which, he feels sure, Jefferson would sub- 
seribe. He formulates it as follows: 

We hold these truths to be self-evident: that the 
individual man has dignity and worth in his own 
right; that it is better to be governed by persuasion 
than by force; that fraternal good will is of greater 
worth than a selfish and contentious spirit; that in 
the long run all values, both for the individual and 
for society, are inseparable from the love of truth 
and the disinterested search for it; that the truth 
can be discovered only in so far as the mind of man 
is free; that knowledge and the power it gives 
should be used for promoting the welfare and hap- 
piness of all men rather than for the selfish inter- 
ests of those individuals and classes whom intelli- 
gence and fortune have endowed with a temporary 
advantage; and that no form of government yet 
invented is so well adapted to realize these high 
ends as one... designed to be a government of the 
people, by the people, for the people—W. C. B. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

JEAN EvLAIne Howe, head of the department 
of English, Greenwood School (Ruxton, Md.), 
sueceeds Lucile Scheuer as women, 
Seranton-Keystone Junior College, La Plume, 
Pa. Miss Scheuer has resigned after five years 
in the deanship to take up work in the field of 
religious education. 


dean of 


Leon H. CANnrFrie.D, former supervisor of his- 
tory in the Townsend Harris High School, City 
College (New York), has been appointed head 
of the upper school and master of history and 
social studies, Brunswick School (Greenwich, 
Conn.), and Edith Howes, formerly of Stevens 
Hoboken (N. J.) Academy, has been named 
head of the lower school. 


Henry J. Barre, a member of the research 
staff of Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts (Ames), has sueceeded William 
Aitkenhead as head of the department of agri- 
cultural engineering, Purdue University. Pro- 
fessor Aitkenhead’s retirement was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 24. 


GENEVIEVE Lacy CowEn, instructor in music, 
Maryville (Tenn.) College, has been appointed 
to succeed the late Frances Cullen Moffitt, who 





died during the summer, as head of the piano 
department, Tennessee Wesleyan College, Ath- 
ens. Victor J. Wirie is the new head of the 


commercial department. 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON, who has been Mus- 
grave professor of Latin, Princeton University, 
has been appointed to the Andrew Fleming 
West chair of classics at the university, sue- 
ceeding Henry W. Prescott. Edward Sampson, 
professor of geology, has been named acting 
chairman of the department during the leave 
of absence granted to Arthur F. Buddington 
for service in a war project for the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. Datus C. Smith, Jr., director, 
Princeton University 
“faeulty status with the rank of associate pro- 


fessor.” 


Press, has been given 


CAROLINE DurieuX, former head (1939-43), 
WPA arts project in Louisiana, succeeds Con- 
rad Albrizio in the department of art, Louisi- 
ana State University. Mr. Albrizio has been 
granted sabbatical leave for the academic year. 
Roland John Artigues, director of the depart- 
ment of public welfare, Caddo Parish (La.), has 
been named to an extension lectureship in the 
School of Social Welfare on a part-time basis. 


Bruce Carter, leader of the 4-H Club in 
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Marinette County (Wise.), has been appointed 
assistant professor of rural sociology, Agricul- 
tural Extension Division, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Cartter, who has served as club leader 
in the county since 1924, “will aid in the devel- 
opment and work of the neighborhood-leader 


system.” 


LeBoutiLuierR, former dean of 
women and lecturer in philosophy, Reed Col- 


lege (Portland, Ore.), has been appointed lec- 


CORNELIA 


turer in philosophy, University of Delaware. 
An article by Dr. LeBoutillier appears in this 


number of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. 


KATHLEEN KILGARIFF STEWART, recipient 
(1942) of the Commonwealth Fellowship under 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene at 
the Cleveland Child Guidance Center, has been 
appointed lecturer in psychiatry in the new 
Porter Clinie, 
The 
unit “begins under a grant from the Common- 
wealth Fund of New York.” 


child-psychiatry unit, Langley 


University of California, San Francisco. 


Rosert W. Brappury, director of the division 
State 
University, whose leave of absence for service 
as senior economic analyst at the United States 


of Latin-American relations, Louisiana 


Embassy in Panama was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, December 5, 1942, has been named 
visiting professor at the National University of 
Panama for the current academic year, which 


opened in July. 


Srx Chinese professors are in the United 
States at the invitation of the Department of 
State for visits and lectures during the coming 
year. They are Yueh-lin Chin, philosopher, Na- 
tional Southwest Associated University; Hsiao- 
tung Fei, sociologist, National Yunnan Univer- 
sity; Nai-chen Liu, political scientist, National 
Wuhan University; Chiao Tsai, physiologist, 
National Central University; Chi-yuen Chang, 
geographer, National University of Chekiang; 
and Tso-liang Hsiao, professor of international 
law, National Szechuan University. According 
to a release by the Department of State, the 
professors plan to study recent developments in 
their respective fields and “will at all times en- 
deavor to build up closer relationships between 
American universities and their own institutions 


in China.” 
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FRANCES TRIGGS, clinical counselor in the Per- 
sonnel Bureau, University of Illinois, has been 
appointed personnel-methods consultant, State 
Technical Advisory Service, Social Security 
Board, Washington, D. C. 


EstTHER Marion NELSON, supervisor of stu- 
dent teaching, State Teachers College (Oneonta, 
N. Y.), has been granted leave of absence “for 
the duration and one year thereafter” to accept 
a commission as an officer in the WAC. Dr. 
Nelson, who will take the oath in September, has 
applied for overseas service. 


Henry M. Darter, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Kent (Ohio) State University, who was 
recently promoted to an associate professorship, 
will be given leave of absence to accept a com- 
mission as lieutenant (j.g.) in the Naval Re- 


serve. 


C. R. F. Smiru, of the staff of the School of 
Journalism, Louisiana State University, has 
been appointed head of the rural-press section, 
OWI. He succeeds Charles Allen, of North- 
western University, who has been promoted to 
the post of assistant news editor. 


Patrick Maurin, former professor of eco- 
nomics, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, has been ap- 
pointed vice-director, Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee on Refugees. 


Pau S. Taytor, professor of economies, Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley), who was re- 
cently appointed consulting economist by the 
U. S. Department of the Interior, is on leave 
of absence, “representing the division of power 
on the Central Valley Project studies.” The 
Bureau of Reclamation has set up for investi- 
gation 24 problems on the social and economic 
aspects of the project, some of which concern 
the division of power. The university is co- 
operating with the studies through an over-all 
committee, under the directorship of C. B. Hut- 
chison, dean, College of Agriculture, and inelud- 
ing the following members: E. T. Grether, dean, 
College of Commerce; H. R. Wellman, director, 
Giannini Foundation; and B. A. Etcheverry and 
Frank Adams, professors of irrigation. 


Jutius E. WARREN, superintendent of schools, 
Newton (Mass.), has sueceeded Walter F. Dow- 
ney as State Commissioner of Education for 
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Massachusetts. Mr. Downey resigned to resume 
his duties as headmaster of the Boston English 
High School. 

JoHuN H. BossHart’s nomination by Governor 
Edison as New Jersey State Commissioner of 
Education was approved by the State Senate at 
a special session, August 12. 

CLARENCE W. Swanson, former superintend- 
ent of schools, Wenona (IIll.), has assumed the 
superintendenecy, Marshall County (Ill.), with 
offices at Lacon. 


Hersert B. Bruner, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, became 
superintendent of schools, Oklahoma City, Au- 
gust 1. Robert Jenkins, former teacher in the 
Chappaqua (N. Y.) High School, has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the superintendent. 


L. W. Brooks, principal, Wichita (Kans.) 
High School East, has been reappointed to his 
former post as director of secondary education 
for the city. Paul W. Harnly, principal, The 
Senior High School, Grand Island (Nebr.), sue- 
ceeds Mr. Brooks. 


Tuomas F. Power, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Worcester (Mass.), will serve as act- 
ing superintendent until a suecessor to the 
superintendent, Walter S. Young, can be elected. 
Because of ill health, Mr. Young has asked to 
be “retired on a pension under the Teachers’ 
Retirement Act.” 


THOMAS KRAKKER will assume the superin- 
tendeney of schools, Bay Port (Mich.), when 
classes begin, August 30. The school program 
has been so arranged that, during the harvest 
period, children “will be able to help without 


much loss of school time.” 


Haroup L. BALLou, superintendent of schools, 
Sterling (Mass.), has been named to the super- 
intendency, Leicester (Mass.), to succeed Car- 
roll H. Drown, who has resigned because of ill 
health. 


Wittiam J. Coney, professor of applied 
mechanics, University of Rochester (N. Y.), 
and a member of the staff for the past twenty- 
three years, has resigned to accept a post as 
consulting engineer with the Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland. 


Roy W. Ferk, for the past thirteen years 
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superintendent of schools, East Chieago (Ind.), 
resigned, August 19. 


Recent Deaths 

Ceci, CHARLES JONES, former president and 
chancellor, University of New Brunswick (Fred- 
ericton, N. B.), died, August 19, at the age of 
sixty-one years. Dr. Jones had served the uni- 
versity as professor of mathematics (1906-41), 
chancellor (1906-31), and president, 1931 until 
his retirement, 1941. 


MarIAN Rosson WIMBLE, a teacher of musie, 
State Teachers College (Potsdam, N. Y.), was 
killed in an automobile accident, August 19, at 
the age of thirty-eight years. 


THE REVEREND Henry Harrison Riaas, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Near East Christian 
Council and former president, Euphrates Col- 
lege (Kharput, Turkey), died recently in Jeru- 
salem, aceording to The New York Times, Au- 
gust 20. Mr. Riggs, who was sixty-eight years 
old at the time of his death, had been a mis- 
sionary of the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions since 1902. He taught at Anatolia Col- 
lege (Marsivan, Turkey) from 1896 to 1899 be- 
fore going to Caesarea (Palestine) as a mission- 
ary. He served in the presidency of Euphrates 
College (1903-10) and later taught in the Near 
East School of Theology. 


WituiAM Lyon PHELPs, well-known author, 
lecturer, and critie, and emeritus Lampson pro- 
fessor of English literature, Yale University, 
died, August 21, at the age of seventy-eight 
years. Dr. Phelps had served as instruetor in 
English and history (1888-89), Westminster 
School, Simsbury (Conn.); instructor in Eng- 
lish (1891-92), Harvard University; and in- 
struetor in English literature (1892-96), assis- 
tant professor (1896-1901), and Lampson pro- 
fessor (1901-33), Yale University. Upon his 
retirement (1933) he became the public orator 
of the university, a post that he still occupied 
at the time of his death. Among his many books 
are: “The Pure Gold of the Nineteenth Century 
Literature,” “History of English and American 
Literature,” “Teaching in School and College,” 
and “The Excitement of Teaching,” the last- 
named being the third volume of the Kappa 
Delta Pi Lecture Series, published in 1931. 


CoLONEL GEORGE CHASE LEWIS, chairman of 
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the Reclassification Board for Army Officers in 
New York City, succumbed to a heart attack, 
August 21, at the age of sixty-seven years. 
Colonel Chase had served as professor of mili- 
tary science and tactics for the ROTC, City 
College (New York), 1928-35. 
Education in the Magazines 

Newsweek, August 16, carried an account, 
sent by wireless from a Moscow correspondent, 
of a most significant decision by the Soviet 
authorities to do away with coedueation in all 
schools, except colleges, universities, and trade 
schools, in all of the “major cities” of the USSR. 


THE October number of Click, available Sep- 
tember 1, carries a picture article, “The PTA 
Works toward a Brighter Future for Children 
of the United States.” 
ered at the suggestion of Bradley Smith, asso- 


The material was gath- 


ciate editor of the magazine, after consultation 
with Mrs. William A. Hastings, national presi- 
dent, Parent Teachers Association, and Edgar 
Dale, head of the educational bureau of eurricu- 
lum research, Ohio State University. Through 
the co-operation of many local PTA groups, a 
series of pictures of the actual work being done 
under the auspices of this organization was 
taken, despite the fact that both parents and 
teachers were “on vacation” at the time. 


Other Items of Interest 

IN a special report from Mexico to The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, August 14, announcement 
was made of the establishment in that country 
of “the first non-sectarian college for women.” 
The 
which is sponsored by a group of Mexico’s lead- 
ing citizens, “is incorporated in the National 
University of Mexico and will receive the back- 
ing of the National Education Ministry.” Ad- 
vanced courses will be taught by members of the 
National University who will divide their time 
The college, which 


new Universidad Femenina de Mexico, 


between the two institutions. 
will accommodate about 300 students, “is organ- 
ized along conservative lines.” A system of 
scholarships is being ereated through private 
endowment for Mexican girls who are in need 


of aid. 


Kart Wirn, professor of art, Hamilton Col- 
lege (Clinton, N. Y.), has been given a grant 
by the Rockefeller Foundation for the purpose 
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of “putting into book form his ideas on a funce- 
tional approach to art.” Professor With hopes 
to represent art in the forthcoming book as “not 
a mere beautifying addition to life, but as an 
essential and integral part of civilization.” 


Tue University of California (Los Angeles) 
announced, August 23, the completion of an 
“exhaustive work of preparing original scores 
on master negatives from which lost parts or 
complete orchestrations can be reproduced in a 
short time.” The work was undertaken in the 
interest of preserving “the great musical com- 
positions of all time against the ravages of 
war.” Leon Strashun, curator of the music 
library, who was in charge of the project, has 
amassed a collection of foreign editions of 
music now unobtainable from abroad and many 
as well as “all the important sym- 
phonie and grand- and light-opera material, 
tone poems, suites, miscellaneous symphonie 
compositions, chamber music, choruses, ora- 
torios, and concert and band selections.” The 
collection is regarded as “the foremost sym- 
phonie library in the country. Many of the 
grand operas on hand are no longer pur- 


rarities 


” 


chasable. 


LouISIANA STATE UNIversItTy is offering for 
the fall term, opening September 10, “sufficient 
study in opera, its history, structure, literature, 
and technical problems, in addition to voice 
training, to enable a student to get a degree in 
opera,” according to an announcement by Bar- 
rett Stout, director, School of Music. The 
opera projects are under the direction of Ralph 
Errolle, former soloist with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, who has been serving the uni- 
versity since last September. 


THE number of schools in the Soviet Union 
“has increased by 1,400 since the war began,” 
according to a statement by the Soviet Com- 
missar for Edueation, quoted by the Moscow 
radio and recorded by the Columbia Broadeast- 
ing System. 


THE University of Kentucky has been placed 
on the list of universities and colleges approved 
by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute “to eo- 
operate in providing correspondence courses for 
military personnel at reduced rates,” according 
to information issued, August 21, by Louis Clif- 
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ton, director of University Extension. The gov- 
ernment will pay one half the cost of texts and 
tuition (not to exceed $20 for any one course) 
for “enlisted personnel in the Army who have 
been in active service for not less than four 
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months and enlisted and officer personnel of 
the Navy, Coast Guard, and Marine Corps, who 
have been in active service for not less than two 
months. Women in the auxiliaries may take the 
courses under the same conditions as the men.” 


 Ghorter Papers... 





THE SCHOLAR AS AUTHORITY 

WITHIN the past few years, I have, on ocea- 
sion, heard the word, “authority,” as applied 
to a scholar, used as though it were a synonym 
of “authoritarian.” This misuse of the word 
may have been due to a slip; but I seemed to 
detect a confusion of terms. It is at this pos- 
sible confusion that this note is aimed. 

The authority which an expert in a field has 
comes from doing work that can be checked 
A scholar is an author- 
ity if he ean produce proved knowledge. Work- 


as respects its validity. 


ers in the physical sciences perform experiments 
and describe their procedures so that their ex- 
periments can be repeated and their results 
checked. Mathematicians produce demonstra- 
tions which can be verified by other competent 
Historians cite the documents upon 
which their writings are based; so that the ac- 


persons. 


curacy of their statements can be determined. 
The knowledge of the scholar is publie knowl- 
edge—any one with the capacity and patience 
to do so can verify it for himself. Whereas the 
authoritarian holds his dicta above examination, 
the scholarly authority submits his work to pub- 
This is the sense in which the com- 
petent scholar is an authority—he has proved 


lie serutiny. 


his work; it carries weight because of its proved 
truth; and the authority which truth carries 
attaches to the person who has produced it. 
The authoritative scholar, like the political 
authority in a democratic government, has only 
a limited authority. Like the democratic politi- 
‘al authority, too, he is responsible. Just as an 
officeholder in a democracy is never above the 
law so a member of the republic of science is 
never above the demonstrable facts. Just as 
the officeholder is answerable to the electorate 
so the scholar is answerable to his peers—the 
persons who produce work of the sort he pro- 
duces. These are the checks which prevent any 
authority—whether in a political order or in 


the field of scholarship—from becoming authori- 
tarian. 

It is possible to destroy the integrity of the 
checks upon both these sorts of authority in 
yays that are quite similar. 
use the power of their positions to exempt them 


Officeholders may 


from criticism and to save themselves from the 
consequences of their inefficiency and wrong- 


doing. They may combine to do this more 
effectively. Scholars, similarly, may take ad- 


vantage of the prestige of their positions and 
may combine to give spurious value to shoddy 
work and to secure themselves from criticism. 
The integrity of the checks which give validity 
to authority can be destroyed also in a fashion 
almost the opposite of that just described. The 
officeholder may use the arts of the rabble- 
rouser or of the purveyor of political favors to 
deceive those who are not in a position to judge 
his acts, and to defeat the honest persons who 
understand and oppose them. Very like the 
demagogue or the political corruptionist is the 
professed scholar who appeals to the vanity of 
the general public or other interests to win a 
spurious reputation as a scholar without sub- 
mitting his work to the examination of those 
who by their attainments have proved a right 
It is not, of 
course, that there is anything wrong in writing 


to a judgment respecting it. 


for the general public and winning popular sue- 
cess. What is wrong is the claiming for un- 
tested opinions the respect to which only tested 
work is entitled. 

It is not snobbery to say that really good 
work ean be adequately judged only by those 
who can do work of the same, or of much the 
same, sort. A tenderfoot may enjoy a rodeo, 
but he can’t judge it. The safeguards of the 
publie as respects scholarly work are the train- 
ing and character of those who work in the vari- 
ous fields and the care with which these workers 


uphold the quality of the work done in their 
Their criticism of published results is 


fields. 
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as definitely a service to those standards as is 


their work. Exact training; a 


spirit of humility, which will receive fair criti- 


own creative 
cism with an open mind; integrity, which im- 
pels one to speak the truth without fear; real- 
ism, Which will not permit one to be tempted 
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into trivial tasks; and a regard for truth, which 
places it above every other consideration in one’s 
work, are the marks of those who have a claim 
to be called scholarly authorities. 
CHARLES F’, ARROWOOD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 








WAS THE LIQUIDATION OF THE NYA 
JUSTIFIED?—TWO AFFIRMATIVE 
ANSWERS 

To the Editor: 

In ScHoot AND Society, July 10, you edi- 
torialize briefly on the question whether the 
liquidation of the NYA is both a protest and 
a portent. I am certain that a large percentage 
NYA 


port the liquidation as a protest 


of persons familiar with activities sup- 
and they hope 
it is a portent. 

It is easy to dispose of the matter by view- 
ing only one side of NYA. Your appraisal is 
You state that NYA repre- 
sents a practical democratic idealism that the 
Who and how 


You make no men- 





ent irely too simple. 















American people must embrace. 
many Americans say so? 
tion of undemocratic political usage or of the 
fact that much of the money was squandered 
inefficiently. You do not even imply that there 
is a limit to what a person or a government ean 
afford to spend. In fact, you omit major prae- 
tical aspects which must be considered in a fair 
appraisal of worthwhileness. 

Congress did not speak only for itself, but 
for a large percentage, probably a large major- 
ity, of the people who have become surfeited 
Ad- 


mittedly NYA made some good contributions, 


with enterprises of which NYA is typical. 





but they must be justly appraised in terms of 













the whole. There are two sides to the ledger 
in the account of NYA as in most other eom- 
plex activities. But entirely aside from this, 
there are many persons familiar with this ac- 
tivity who would disagree that it represents 
“democratic idealism” and who would go so far 
as to consider it quite the opposite. 
MatrHew LUCKIESH 
NELA PARK, CLEVELAND 


To THE EpITorR: 
May I, as an old friend of, and contributor 

















to, SCHOOL AND Society, protest against certain 
editorial assumptions made by you in your issue 
of July 10? Implicit in your editorial express- 
ing regret at the “liquidation” of the NYA 
seemed to me to be the assumption that educa- 
tional welfare and progress and liberalism are 
intimately associated with the New Deal, and 
reaction and illiberalism with opposition to the 
New Deal. 

It seems to me that such assumptions are 
open to question, and, further, that they in- 
volve the injection of political doctrine into an 
educational journal. 

Do not misunderstand me. It happens that I 
am personally unsympathetic with the New 
Deal. It also happens that I disapprove of it 
at least as much because of its reactionism as 
because of its political and social radicalism. 
It has to my mind gone farther than it could 
honestly or consistently go, in view of its real 
tenets, with advocacy of our present political 
and economic institutions, and that it therefore 
represents a political-minded compromise be- 
tween the true motives of its advocates and its 
official pronouncements. 

Now that you have invaded the field of poli- 
ties, may I suggest that, whatever may be 
the merits or demerits of the NYA or the CCC, 
the “liquidation” of these organizations results 
chiefly from publie and Congressional indigna- 
tion at a degree of executive encroachment upon 
legislative functions that far exceeds the letter 
or spirit of our revered Constitution, and that 
the meaning of these protests is simply that 
Congress has, during its recent period of re- 
bellion, concentrated, as might be expected, 
upon the educational, and therefore the most 
defenseless, creatures of the New Deal in its 
effort to reinstate the American way ? 






A MEMBER-SUBSCRIBER 
New York CITY 
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LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychology through Literature: An Anthology. 
Edited by CAROLINE SHRODES, JUSTINE VAN 
Gunpby, and RicHarp W. HusBanp. xi+389 
pp. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1943. $3.50. 


THE editors of this interesting anthology have 
hit upon a unique scheme to help students find 
insights into the problems of their own lives 
through the vicarious experiences of literature. 
As stated in the preface of the book, “It is de- 
signed primarily to enrich an _ introductory 
course in psychology or mental hygiene, fields 
in which too often the young person, bewildered 
by formal classifications and strange terminol- 
ogy, fails to recognize the relation between aca- 
demic discussions and the forces that condition 
the growth of his own personality.” Great 
writers of all times have artistically portrayed, 
through fiction, universal truths about human 
experiences. By identifying himself with fie- 
tional characters and by analyzing their emo- 
tions and the drives that prompt their action, 
the assumption is that the student will better 
understand the elements of his own personality 
and emotional conflicts. The compilers of this 
anthology have carefully selected their source 
material to focus the attention of the reader on 
characteristic patterns of human behavior, and 
to provide concrete material for discussions that 
will give him perspective on his own personality 
problems. 

Part One deals with “The Formation of the 
Personality” with chapters on “The Physical 
Heritage,” “The Influence of the Family,” “So- 
cial and Economie Pressures,” “Emotional Con- 
fliets,”’ and “The Learning Process,” as seen in 
the artistic expressions of writers from Shake- 
speare to Saroyan. The book brings into focus, 
for example, the fact that Shakespeare, writing 
long before the science of human behavior be- 
ame an acknowledged sphere of learning, recog- 
nized the compensatory mechanisms which may 
develop to make up for physical handicaps, and 
he gives remarkable insight into that problem 
through his characterization of Richard III. 












Likewise, Samuel Butler, in “The Way of All 
Flesh,” reveals graphically the significance of 
family relationships in the early years of a 
child’s life. The need for approval and the 
tragedy of group disapproval are revealed by 
Dreiser in his portrayal of an adolescent boy in 
pursuit of material suecess—‘An American 
Tragedy.” Tolstoy, in “War and Peace,” 
unequaled insight into the emotional conflicts of 


gives 


varying types of individuals in time of war. 
Proust, in “Swann’s Way,” suggests how the 
sense impressions of early childhood are a stimu- 
lus to many of our later emotional attitudes. 
These five examples are typical of many works 
chosen to illustrate the biological, psychological, 
and sociological motive forces that have their 
impact in the formation of the total personality. 

The abnormal and exceptional in human be- 
havior, which has also contributed to our under- 
standing of the normal and representative, is 
treated in Part II, “Adjustment and Maladjust- 
ment of the Personality,’ with chapters on 
“Dreams and the Unconscious,” “The Neuroses,” 
and “The Psychoses.” The emphasis here is that 
it is the degree to which the various elements of 
one’s personality are in harmony that determines 
In “The Out- 
ward Room,” for instanee, Millen Brand de- 


the extent of one’s mental health. 


seribes a woman who escapes reality and rejects 
life but is freed from her neurosis when her 
real emotions are disclosed by her dreams. An- 
other illustration of flight from reality is pre- 
sented by Romain Rolland in the sensitive, artis- 
tic boy, “Jean-Christophe,” whose tendencies to 
introversion become exaggerated to the point of 
neurotic manifestations by the ridicule and scorn 
of his family and associates. For illustrations 
of psychotic behavior, perhaps no better ex- 
ample ean be selected than the vivid description 
by Clifford Beers in his autobiography, “A Mind 
That Found Itself.” 

This book, although addressed specifically to 
the college undergraduate, will also hold a great 
deal of interest for the more sophisticated reader 
who finds pleasure in renewing his acquaintance 
with classies which he may have shied away from 
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in undergraduate days because of the repelling 
label, “Required Reading”! Now, as he turns to 
the literary sources voluntarily, he may read 
them with more pleasure because of his keener 
discernment and more mature point of view. 
The editors themselves have expressed their 
point of view in very few words. Those words, 
however, have been well chosen to express the 
illustrated brief 
paragraphs preceding each source quoted. A 
rather comprehensive annotated bibliography, 
classified in the same categories as those in the 
body of the book, also enhances its value. The 
editors are to be congratulated on the accom- 
plishment of a first-class piece of work, requir- 
ing not only an extensive knowledge of psy- 


psychological principles in 


chology, but of literature, as well. 


HELEN R. BECKER 
MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
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| 
* 
Back to School! Pp. 12. Children’s Bureau, U. 


S. Department of Labor, Washington 25. 1943. 
Suggestions for a fall campaign to reduce child labor 
and encourage attendance at school during the new 
school year. e 

HowArD, FREDERICK THOMAS. Complexity of 
Mental Processes in Science Testing. Pp. v + 54. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 1943. $1.75. 
This Ph.D. study reports an investigation of the 
nature of the relationship between ability to recall 
specific information and ability to perform more 


complex mental tasks. 

* 
Education at the Crossroads 
(The Terry Lectures). Pp. x+120. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 1943, $2.00. 
The writer explores, in this book, the American sys- 
tem of education. Dissenting from the view that 
has been widely held in various disguised forms that 
education is in some way like animal training, Dr. 
Maritain believes that it must be based on the Chris- 
tian idea of man as being ‘“‘more a whole than a part, 
and more independent than servile.” In his view, 
education is concerned with ‘deep-rooted indepen- 
dence with regard to common opinion.” The book, 
then, is devoted to discovering how that can come 
about, to showing what has been wrong with the 
system of education that has been more concerned 
with techniques than with goals, with “aptitudes” 
rather than with the whole human being. 


= 

A People at War—Life in Britain Today. Un- 

paged. Illustrated. British Information Ser- 
vices, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 1943. 

Including, chiefly, British official photographs. 


MARITAIN, JACQUES. 
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School Children and the War Series. Leaflet No. 
5: ‘Training High-School Students for Wartime 
Service to Children.’’ Pp. 60. Leaflet No. 7: 
‘*Recreation and Other Activities in the All-Day 
School Program.’’ Pp. 39. U. 8S. Office of 
Education, Washington. 1943. 10¢ each. 
Other leaflets in this series were listed in this 
column, April 10, 1943. 

® 


Soviet Culture in Wartime. Pp. 40. Illustrated. 
American-Russian Institute, 101 Post St., San 
Francisco. 1943. ° 

WADE, JOHN E. Forty-Fourth Annual Report of 
the Superintendent of Schools, City of New York. 
Pp. 366. Published by the Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 1943. 

® 

WAITE, FREDERICK CLAYTON. Western Reserve 
University: The Hudson Era—A History of 
Western Reserve College and Academy at Hud- 
son, Ohio, from 1826 to 1882. Pp. xv +540. 
Western Reserve University Press, Cleveland. 
1943. e 

WICKHAM, FLETCHER RYAN, ARTHUR L. CAMPA, 
and GrorGeE I. SANCHEZ. Practical Handbook 
of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. Pp. 
iv+124. Maemillan. 1943. $1.48. 


Intended for use in high-school commercial courses 
for students who already have a workable knowledge 


Collective Insurance 


College staff is insured as a group, 
economically and without medical 
examination, but each individual has 
a separate policy. 














Designed especially to coordinate 
with college retirement plans. 


Developed for colleges by “The Col- 
lege World’s Insurance Company.” 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N. Y. 
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